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It is the employment of the apostrophe at the 
beginning of a verb to indicate the omission, not 
of a letter, but of the subject. The omitted sub- 
ject is in every case Caliban, or a pronoun in the 
first or third person referring to him. Of the 120 
cases in which Caliban makes himself the subject 
of a verb, the subject is expressed in 78. In the 
remaining 42 the apostrophe is used 33 times to 
indicate the omission of the word Caliban or an 
equivalent in the third person, 6 times to indicate 
the omission of the first personal pronoun. In 
three cases a past tense makes it doubtful whether 
the subject is in the first person or in the third. 

What I would especially call attention to, 
however, is not the device itself, peculiarly 
Browningesque though it is, but the fact that it 
is not employed consistently, either as regards its 
occurrence in the poem, or as regards the different 
editions of the poem. The first kind of inconsist- 
ency can be made apparent by a few examples. I 
quote from the edition of 1864 : 

1) 'Say, the first straggler that boasts purple spots 
Shall join the file, one pincer twisted oft ; 
'Say, this braised fellow shall receive a worm. 

2) Vexed, 'stitched a book of broad leaves, arrow-shaped, 
Wrote thereon, he knows what, prodigious words ; 
Has peeled a wand and called it by a name ; 
Weareth at whiles for an enchanter's robe 

3) 'Falls to make something : 'piled yon pile of turfs 

4) Is, not to seem too happy. Sees, himself, 
Yonder two flies, with purple films and pink, 
Bask on the pompion-bell above : kills both. 
'Sees two black painful beetles roll their ball 
On head and tail as if to save their lives : 
Moves them the stick away they strive to clear. 

In the first example the verb following the 
semicolon has the apostrophe ; in the second the 
verbs "Has" and "Weareth," also following 
semicolons, have no apostrophe. In the third, 
the verb "piled," following a colon, has the 
apostrophe ; in the fourth the verbs "kills " and 
"Moves," after the same mark of punctuation, 
have none. Notice also that the verb "Sees " in 
the first line of the fourth example is un-apos- 
trophed. The number of such inconsistencies is 
five. 

The variations in the different editions may be 
shown as follows : 

1864 'Would teach the reasoning couple what 

"must" means 

1865 'Would 
1868 'Would 
1887 'Would 
1889 Would 



1864 Is, not to seem too happy. 

1865 

1868 

1887 

1889 



Sees, himself 



1864 Moves them the stick away they strive to 

clear 

1865 Moves 
1868 Moves 
1887 'Moves 
1889 Moves 

If there is in the poem itself any reason for 
these seeming inconsistencies or for the changes 
in the different editions, I have not been able to 
discover it. Perhaps some one, who has given 
more attention to Browning's idiosyncracies than 
I have, may be moved to offer an explanation. 

I know but three other examples of this use of 
the apostrophe by Browning : one in Fra Lippo 
Lippi, and two in The Inn Album. 
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Some Woeds used in King Leir. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — Notice of a forthcoming edition, in 
England, of the pre-Shaksperian play of King 
Leir, may lend interest to the following notes 
concerning words used in that play in somewhat 
unfamiliar senses. The latest section of the New 
English Dictionary, issued January 1, 1908, cites 
one line from the Leir, under date of 1593, to 
illustrate the use of the verb postulate, meaning 
'beg or demand.' This is the sole reference to 
the play that I have seen in Dr. Murray's work. 

1. Congratulate = ' requite, recompense. ' 

" Leir. But how shall we congratulate their kindne3se ? 

Perillus. Infaith I know not how sufficiently ; 

But the best nieane that I can think on is this : 
He offer them my dublet in requital." 

Under the word gratulate, N. E. D. cites two 
references dated 1611 and 1612 respectively, to 
establish the definition, 'reward or recompense.' 
I have found no second instance of congratulate 
used in this sense. 

2. Indurable — ' unendurable, unbearable. ' 

"ill befitting for your reverend age, 
To come on foot a journey so indurable." 

N. E. D. contains this definition, but the only 
citation is from Topsell, Four-footed Beasts, 1607. 
As already stated, the Leir is about fifteen years 
earlier. 

3. Disconsolate = ' make disconsolate. ' 

" Ah, do not so disconsolate yourselfe." 

N. E. D. quotes the exact words to establish 
this definition, but attributes them to Yarington's 
Two Lamentable Tragedies, published in 1601, 
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where they are actually found. As a matter of 
fact, Yarington's play is founded on a murder 
which occurred in London in August, 1594, 
while we have the best evidence that Leir was on 
the stage in April, 1594, and was entered for 
publication in May, 1594. Chances strongly 
favor the author of King Leir as the originator 
of the line quoted. 

4. Disasters 'disastrous.' 

"Oh, what disaster cbaunce hath bin the cause, 
To make your cheeks so hollow, spare and leane?" 

Similarly in the First Quarto of Borneo and Juliet, 
1597: 

"Ah Borneo, Borneo, what disaster hap 
Hath seuerd thee from thy true Juliet?" ' 

This definition is found in N. E. D., supported 
by citations from Greene, Never Too Late, 1590 ; 
the play of Look About You, 1600 ; and Knolles, 
History of the Turks, 1603. 

In any theories as to the authorship of the 
Leir, the vocabulary of the writer should be 
taken into account. 



University of Texas. 



Robert Adgee Law. 



A Shakspeare Reminiscence in Goethe's 
Iphigenie. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies : — In the second act of Iphigenie, where 
Orest in utter despair speaks with Pylades and 
reviews the past, occurs the passage : 

Wie oft, wenn still Elektra, meine Schwester, 

Am Feuer in der tiefen Halle sass, 

Drangt' ich beklommen mich an ihren Schoss 

Und starrte, wie sie bitter weinte, sie 

Mit grossen Augen an. Dorm sagte sie 

Von unserni hohen Voter viel : wie sehr 

VerlangH ich, ihn m sehn, bei ihm zu sein ! 

Mich wiinseht' ich bald naeh Troja, ihn bald her . 

Es kam der Tag ... 620-628. 

The scene here described and the rhythm of this 
passage kept recurring to my mind, perplexingly, 
as something very familiar, until the following 
occurred to me : 

Her father lov'd me, oft invited me, 

Still question' d me the story of my life 

From year to year, — the battles, sieges, fortunes, 

That I have pass'd. 

This to hear 
Would Desdemona seriously incline : 

I did consent, 
And often did beguile her of her tears, 

My story being done, 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs: 

1 Furness, Borneo and Juliet, p. 336. 



She swore, in faith, 't was strange, 't was passing strange, 

' T was pitiful, ' t was wondrous pitiful ; 

She wish'd she had not heard it, yet she wish'd 

That heaven had made her such a man ; she thanked me, 

And bade me, if I had afriend .... 

Upon this hint Itpake ; 

I, 3, 128-166. 

The scene in both is similar — an older, expe- 
rienced person relating a story of wonderful, 
heroic deeds to a younger, inexperienced person. 
The effect of the story on the listener is similar — 
conflicting emotions, conflicting desires, the wish 
to be able to do the same. The short sentences 
which form the climax also add to the similarity. 
But what points to a reminiscence is the employ- 
ment of the same rhythmic means to describe the 
psychological state of the listener, the balanced, 
antithetical rhythm, which is so unusually striking 
in the passage from Othello. Furthermore, we 
know that Goethe became acquainted with Shak- 
speare through Dodd's Beauties of Shakspeare, 
which appeared in 1752 ; I was not able to secure 
this first edition, but the edition of 1818 (London) 
gives, pp. 322-324, Othello's speech entire, and 
it may be assumed that the first edition, and the 
edition of 1780 also included this passage, since 
the unfortunate divine was executed in 1777. It 
is, of course, impossible to give final proof, that 
we have here a reminiscence, but it may be found 
of interest that two master poets have chosen here 
the same rhythmic means to heighten the descrip- 
tion of the same psychological state. 

Chaeles Julius Kullmer. 
Syracuse University. 



Coleridge's Lines on Donne. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In The Rhetoric of John Donne's Verse, 
pp. 30-32, I call attention to Grosart's mistake 
in attributing to Hartley Coleridge the lines his 
father wrote on Donne. After presenting argu- 
ments in proof of my assertion that Grosart is 
mistaken, I quote Henry Nelson Coleridge as 
definitely settling the matter. 

In view of the foregoing, a recent letter from 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge contains a statement of 
interest. He says: "My sister, Miss Christabel 
Coleridge, at whose house I am staying, has in 
her possession the copy of Anderson's British Poets 
which belonged to S. T. C. and was bequeathed 
by him to his son Hartley. The volume had 
passed through Wordsworth's hands and in one or 
two places had been annotated by him. S. T. C. 
contributes only one not very important or illus- 
trative note to Donne ... a foot-note to the lines 
'on the Blessed Virgin Mary.' ... At the end 



